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How Can We Win Friends 
in Asia? 
k 


Mr. Scuutrz: Asia is dramatically in the forefront of today’s news as 
President Truman and General MacArthur report their meeting out in 
the Pacific. The turn of the tide in Korea once again provides the oppor- 
tunity to help develop a united and, one would hope, a peaceful and 
progressive Korea. We are now, however, under the necessity of de- 
veloping, as I see it, concrete and specific plans in this part of the world. 
Yet, the leaders of Asia are apprehensive as to how this opportunity is 
going to be used; and certainly Americans are deeply concerned about 
our role in Asia. We have two men here today as guests who have had 
extremely rich experiences in the Orient. Mitchell, who is now head of 
the Department of Agricultural Economics at the University of Ne- 
braska, has had three years’ experience in Korea. Out of that set of in- 
sights what is the heart of this Asiatic problem when we focus on social 
and economic progress for them? 


Mr. Mircuett: I say that Asia is in revolution, a revolution in which 
the seventeenth-century culture is hauling itself forward into the twen- 
tieth. It is a revolution made inevitable by the advances of scientific de- 
velopment in the rest of the world. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Moyer, you have had actually more than two decades 
of on-the-ground experiences in parts of the Orient. This very night you 
are leaving for Formosa, where you are head of the ECA mission of this 
country to Formosa. What do you see as the core of this problem? 


Mr. Moyer: I would say that one of the most important factors in the 
present situation arises out of the fact that these countries are, as we have 
sometimes said, “underdeveloped.” We speak of underdeveloped often 
in terms of economic underdevelopment. It applies in all phases of the 
life of these countries—underdeveloped in concept of government for 
public welfare, underdeveloped in ability and experience in handling 
governmental affairs. 

Then we see evidence of the increased expectations in these countries. 
The people of most of these lands are no longer willing to put up with 
conditions under which they have lived in the past. They are expecting 
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something better. And we do not have a hundred years in which to do 
what we might like to do, helpfully, in helping them to realize their in- 
creased expectations. Were conditions peaceful, there would be a grad- 
ual evolution in which this development would take place. We do not 
have peaceful conditions today. 


Mr. Mircuety: I would say that some power, or group of powers, is 
going to help Asia achieve this social and industrial revolution quickly. 
The Soviet Union has seized the initiative. Her ruthlessness and her 
frankly imperialistic methods have frightened the world; but, in an even 
more sinister manner, they have induced too many of us here at home to 
lose sight of the long-run objectives. These long-run objectives are the 
abolition of feudalism, industrialization, the assisting of these countries 
to live as twentieth-century nations should live. 

I submit that the UN nations have within their power the ability to 
stop Russia and to win the long-run battle at the same time. 


Mr. Scuutrz: As I listen to you both, you have stated very well one 
important and fundamental part of this problem—“catching up.” And 
in it, all the time, is also the element of speed, a very rapid timetable. 
Now, how can they achieve this timetable without coercion on our part, 
without interference? Is that not a basic dilemma with which we are 
confronted? 


Mr. Mitcuett: A certain amount of interference is necessary, but it 
has to be done by a method which the backward areas of the world will 
not resent. I am not at all sure that the United States, or any other one 
power, can do it. That is why I look to the UN as being the coercive, the 
inducing, force in persuading these backward governments to institute 
social reforms. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is still interference in some context. 


Mr. Moyer: There is no doubt that this presents a very serious and 
difficult problem for the United States. As an example there appeared 
this week in the New York Times a dispatch from India reporting how 
Indian and Pakistan delegates to the Institute of Pacific Relations Con- 
ference spoke: “These speakers ...implied that the United States at 
best was bent upon some form of economic imperialism and at worst 
hoped to use Asian lives as cannon fodder in a war against the Soviet 
Union... )." 


Mr. Scuuttz: This is interference; this is imperialism in its emphasis; 
this is the apprehension of the Asiatic world to which I have already re- 
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ferred. Too often, and usually in the posing of this problem of how we 
give aid to underdeveloped areas, we get it at such a general level that 
in stating our means to very desirable objectives—objectives like both of 
you have stated—we talk only about divisions and dollars—only about 
divisions of force (military and armed services) and billions of dollars. 
Instead, I suggest in our discussion today that we take advantage of both 
of your very unusually rich experiences in specific and concrete cases of 
what can be done in the Asiatic world and see how many insights we 
can get from looking at the concrete. I want to turn to you first, Mitchell. 
You were head of the National Land Administration in Korea through 
1946, 1947, and 1948. Out of that experience, what can we learn? 


Mr. Mircuett: We ran a 25 per cent land-reform program in South 
Korea. 


Mr. Scuuttz: What do you mean by “25 per cent”? 


Mr. Mircuett: I will tell you what that means. We had only about 
one-fourth of the tenanted land in Korea to sell. Before I left the coun- 
try in 1948, we were able to put over the land-sale job on the former 
Japanese land in Korea, but we never touched the land which was owned 


by the rich Korean landlords. 
Mr. Scuutrz: That was a mistake? 


Mr. Mitcuetx: Well, it probably was. We won a little cold-war battle 
from the Russians in South Korea with that land sale, you know. The 
Communists in North Korea had, two years earlier, with much fanfare, 
put over their own brand of land reform. But we discovered that the 
Russian land reform in North Korea which was advertised so highly 
showed its face, as all Communist reforms do after it is too late, to be 
complete mockery. We sold the Japanese land to the tenants in South 
Korea for a reasonable price, but we did not touch the land owned by 
the rich Korean landlords. We expected the government of Korea to do 
that after we left. But Syngman Rhee’s rather reactionary administra- 
tion, which our army of occupation supported and let get into power, 
refused to finish the land-reform job which we Americans started. Now, 
Rhee’s government promised a complete land reform on the other 
three-fourths of the tenanted land; but we did not press him hard 
enough in Korea, and the total land reform, which I think would have 
helped fight communism in Korea, was never put into effect. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Mitchell has emphasized rather strongly the element of 
land tenure reform and land reform proper in Korea. 
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Moyer, you are going back to Formosa today. You have had experi- 
ence in another part of the Orient, China proper, and more recently on 
Formosa, as a member of the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. We would like to hear about the program notable in achievements 
which you have had in Formosa. 


Mr. Moyer: This program of the Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction, commonly referred to as the JCRR program, is the most 
interesting and, to my mind, the most suggestive of the things with 
which I have been connected during the last twenty years of work, more 
or less along these lines. United States participation in this joint endeavor 
was provided in the original China Aid Act. Essentially, we have devel- 
oped a program in which we hope rather quickly on as broad a scale as 
possible to bring to the rural people things which will be of significant 
help to them and which they recognize as solving some of their problems. 

In general, we have had two objectives: First, the increase of agricul- 
tural production. But we have not been satisfied with that alone. We 
have also attempted to look deeper into the situation and find what also 
would be necessary to improve living conditions of the rural people. 

In that search we have gotten into land tenure reform. We have dealt 
with farmers’ organization problems. We have done irrigation work; 
seed multiplication; the handling of animal disease problems; human 
health problems—in these ways attempting to do what we have set out 
to do in improving general rural conditions. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We want to draw on this experience because it is con- 
crete. I would like to emphasize one thing which is common both in 
Korea and in Formosa. Let me put it as a question. Why is land tenure 
reform so important? 


Mr. Mitcuet: Land reform is important to these economies which 
are 70, 80, 90 per cent agricultural, because through the way that the 
ownership of wealth has developed in the past, the really wealthy 
people of these countries attain their wealth through exploitation. It is 
not the same as wealth in the Western world, where wealth ordinarily 
means industrial prowess. Wealth in the oriental world means ordi- 
narily that a landowner has forced a little four-acre piece of soil to sup- 
port two families—the tenant’s family and the landlord’s family. 

In my opinion, only by the abolition of absentee landlordism will we 
be able to lick the tenure problem in the Orient. 


Mr. Moyer: On the mainland of China, and later on Formosa, we 
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also went into this. We could not avoid getting into this problem. With 
the limited amount of land available and with more tenants wishing to 
rent this land than there is land, tenants bid against one another. With- 
out government regulation of this situation, the tenant very soon finds 
himself in a position in which he has barely enough to keep body and 
soul together. Under such a situation there can be neither economic nor 
social stability. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I might disagree with the emphasis that you have placed, 
Mitchell, in saying that this is necessarily exploitation. It may well be 
simply the stratification of property rights and the flows of income 
which go with them. We have engaged in reforms within our own 
Western society on the flows of income. The progressive income tax, for 
example, is a means of controlling income flow of this kind. When you 
touch the land structure as it exists, do you not, in fact, have to reduce the 
income claims (in the form of rent) of the present owners of land? 


Mr. Mrrcuett: I would like to contrast the land reform in Japan and 
Korea, and maybe Moyer will add something about the land tenure 
reforms in Formosa. 

In Japan the land reform was undertaken by the American occupa- 
tion authorities in this way: The landlords were given bonds for their 
land, and the land was sold to the tenants. But the value of the land in 
Japanese currency was so small, because of the galloping inflation in 
Japan, that it amounted to virtual confiscation of the landlords’ land. 
In South Korea we sold the formerly Japanese-held land for a reason- 
able price, paid in grain. The tenants paid, each year, 20 per cent of one 
year’s crop. 


Mr. Scuutrz: For how many years? 


Mr. Mircuett: They were supposed to pay for fifteen years. That 
means the price of the land was three year’s production, which is not a 
bad price. 

Now, I think that the tenants gained a great deal of stability, in 
Western terms, by paying what they knew was a reasonable price for 
their land. I think that they will fight for that new landownership bet- 
ter than the tenants in Japan. 


Mr. Scuutrz: I would modify what you said only in the respect that 
it happened in Japan perhaps in accident where it was put in terms of 
currency—yen, dollars. The other was put in real terms. Since in Korea 
you put it in real terms, you avoided this inflation difficulty which, in a 
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sense, destroyed the purchasing power of the landlords’ property when it 
was converted into a bond. 


Mr. Mircuetx: That is right. But I am not at all sure that landlords 
should be expropriated as they were in Japan. The landlords have a 
good deal of entrepreneurial ability which could very well be put into 
the developing industrial enterprises of any of these backward areas. 


Mr. Moyer: My understanding of the situation in Japan is that the 
effect of the system was as Mitchell has outlined, although that was not 
the original intention. It was the result of inflation, and I believe that the 
American authorities were opposed to elements in the program as it 
eventually worked out. They had had in mind, rather, the kind of thing 
which eventually was carried out in Korea. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Moyer, tell us specifically how you effected a change in 
the position of the landowner in Formosa. 


Mr. Moyer: In Formosa, as well as on the mainland of China, most 
of the program had to do with limiting the amount of rent which a 
tenant paid. On Formosa, it was reduced from the ordinary rent of 50 
per cent by 25 per cent, making it 373 per cent. Actually, many tenants 
paid 60 or 70 per cent. They were all reduced to 374 per cent. 

On the mainland it was also a 25 per cent reduction, although in one 
place, in Shansi Province, they did almost exactly as Mitchell has out- 
lined in Korea, setting a period of time over which a portion of the 
crop would be turned over in payment for the land. 


Mr. Mrrcuett: Moyer reports that this rent-reduction scheme was 
very successful in Formosa. I am certain, from my own experience, that 
a mere rent-reduction scheme would not have been successful in Korea. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Why? 


Mr. Mircue.u: There are ways landlords have of forcing a higher rent 
return, even though the legal limit might be one-third, or 374 per cent. 


Mr. Scuutrz: You mean that there are black-market or gray-market 
pressures? 


Mr. Mircue.r: Surely. There are “presents” which have to be given to 
the landlord every harvest, and so on. 


Mk. Scuutrz: You both say, and I must concur, that land reform must 
take place. We have not discussed all its implications. We cannot in a 
short period like this. But why is it that we have not really told ourselves 
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or told the world that we have been willing to tackle this very difficult 
matter positively elsewhere as has already been done in Korea and in 
Japan, I think, remarkably? I looked at some figures only last night 
both from private sources in Japan and from our army, showing that 90 
per cent of the cultivated land is now in the hands of owner-operators, 
cultivators. Yet the world and we ourselves have just avoided this topic. 
We have not taken credit for having achieved this much. 


Mr. Mircusxr: Let me tell you why, Schultz. Land reform is just one 
part of the many reforms upon which we need to insist in order to lick 
communism and in order to bring prosperity and stability to the govern- 

ments of this part of the world. There is also police and judiciary re- 
form; educational reform; reform of finance and fiscal policy and taxa- 
tion. One of the things which made the Japanese reform work as it did, 
as Moyer has mentioned, was inflation. All these reforms have to be 
licked concurrently, or any one of them is not sufficient to do the job. 
Now, that is a big order. That means that we in the Western world try 
to coerce the landowning governments in these backward nations to 
reform themselves, when the reforms will often mean a decline in their 
own influence and in their own wealth. How are we going to lick that 
without being imperialistic? That is the hard problem. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let us leave the land-reform aspect of this picture and 
take advantage of other aspects of your concrete experiences in the 
Orient. As Americans and looking out to the Asiatic world, we feel that 
no matter what one touches in business dealings there, we do not find 
the same attitudes or the same business integrity. It is a different culture 
and a different society. This is not to say that it is bad. I do not want to 
leave the impression that I am passing a moral value, although by im- 
plication I might. How does one get honesty and efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of these concrete programs? How do you get it in Formosa, 
Moyer? 

Mr. Moyer: I would like to report our experience in Formosa on 
that subject. First of all, we gave people in our program a living salary. 
Many of the wage levels of governments in these areas at the present 
time do not permit a real living salary, so that they become forced to 
find ways of getting along. Secondly, we carry our program, the JCRR, 
out in a joint manner. It is joint in the truest sense of the word in that 
Americans and Chinese sit down together and bring to the problems 
the best that each side has to offer in understanding and information 
and judgment, both as to the situation and how to deal with it. The 
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Chinese were at least as concerned as the Americans on this commission 
that the money be handled well. We had inspectors who went out and 
examined accounts, examined work progress, and reported back. We 
had technicians. In these various ways we feel that the funds which we 
used were indeed handled well and largely for the purposes intended. 


Mr. Scuutrz: This is a remarkable testimony, because I imagine that 
most of us feel that this just cannot be done. Yet you are saying that in 
this specific project of rural reconstruction in Formosa you have licked 
this matter. 

Let me turn to you, Mitchell. Could you do it and did you achieve it 
in your programs in Korea? 


Mr. Mircneti: To lick corruption and graft and squeeze in govern- 
ment in the backward areas of the world is extremely difficult. But with 
enough devotion to duty, enough technicians to show the people the 
efficiencies and honesty of modern administrative and technological 
processes, it can be done. 


Mr. Scuurtz: Without interference? 


Mr. Mircuey: Oh, no, no; there is interference. We sold the formerly 
Japanese-held land in South Korea, I think, in an extremely honest 
fashion. The major revolution which we brought about was selling it to 
the tenants without asking them questions as to their political belief. 
The local Korean officials did not want to sell land to tenants until they 
had been thoroughly screened to make sure that they were safe political- 
ly. The Americans in South Korea insisted that the land be sold to the 
tenants who had paid their rent, without any attempt to screen them, 
without any graft, without any squeeze. It required a great deal of what 
I call “paternalism.” After the land sale was over, I think that the 
Korean officials agreed that it was a great success and a great operation 
in Western-type democracy. 


Mr. Scuutrz: That is really, again, evidence. In the case of Formosa, 
you have established a program which has involved the vaccination of 
hogs to avoid cholera; the stamping-out of rinderpest in cattle. Now, 
how did you do this so that you did not get into this dishonesty and so 
that your resources in large part did not go for other purposes—just to 
line people’s pockets, to put it crudely? 


Mr. Moyer: To begin with, we secured full cooperation on the part 
of the government and their interest in it. Many of these things can- 
not be done without determination on the part of the government 
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itself. It is my conviction that one does not know what these govern- 
ments might do until they are approached. We never would have sup- 
posed that we could have carried out the land-rent reduction program 
in Szechwan Province under existing conditions. The officials of that 
province were not particularly enlightened. The governor was essen- 
tially an old warlord; but when it was put up to him in terms of what 
it meant and what it might mean in stability, he went along with it and 
pushed it. I think that that is one of the important parts of it. 


Mr. Mircuet: I would like to go back to the theme that the United 
Nations can handle these programs of inducing and coercing the back- 
ward governments into the proper reforms better than any nation can. 
In the short time that the United Nations Temporary Commission was 
in Korea in 1948, I saw an amazing thing happen. This group was com- 
posed of representatives of small as well as large countries. That little 
group snooped around in all sorts of dark corners and uncovered cor- 
ruption and graft and intimidation in Korea. It was not a bit afraid of 
the American occupation army, which had always tried mightily to 
keep these things under cover. I liked the way that UN group operated. 
They represented little countries with chips on their shoulders. They 
were particularly good in ferreting out instances where civil liberties 
were being violated under the guise of maintaining order. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Here, again, you enlighten us and inform us as Amer- 
icans very, very much, because in the concrete apparently one can break 
through and one can avoid these colossal runs or drains of resources 
which seem to bring no productivity and no progress in their wake. 
This is what you are saying, Moyer; this is what you are also saying, 
Mitchell. 

How about competence in another sense—not the integrity and the 
honesty and the efficiency—but competence, particularly as you get to 
the administrative and technical competence? Your joint approach, it 
seems to me, ought to have brought a good deal to the surface, Moyer. 


Mr. Moyer: That, of course, is one of the most important and, in 
some places, most difficult problems. It varies a great deal from country to 
country. In some areas, there have been very few local people trained. 
In other areas, as in Formosa, we have a large number of very compe- 
tent, trained Chinese working in this program. However, we must think 
also of American competence. That means not only technical compe- 
tence. One of the reasons that we are not always popular abroad is the 
behavior of Americans abroad, not taking into account the sensibilities 
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of the local people, or understanding culture, and other elements in the 
situation. Getting competence is one of the greatest problems, as I see 
it—both local and outside competence in all these different respects 
which are important and necessary for success. 


Mr. Scuutrz: But again you are stressing that the Joint Commission 
approach which you have had has been able to draw in from both sides 
and get a working arrangement which was manageable and has brought 
fruit. 

In this part of the world there is this great desire to industrialize, to 
move rapidly on the industrial front. Very frequently when you listen to 
colleagues, statesmen, spokesmen, leaders from these countries, they 
want a steel industry like there is in the Ruhr. They at once want the 
heavy industries. They want the large investments. This seems fantastic 
and impossible, certainly in the short run. What is the approach? 


Mr. Mircuett: This jump from the seventeenth century to the twen- 
tieth century, which I mentioned at the beginning of our discussion, is a 
tremendous jump. I think that there must be some midpoint. There 
needs to be set up, throughout the backward areas of the world, small, 
not-too-complex industries, such as cement mills, fertilizer factories, sul- 
phuric acid plants, looms and weaving plants, iron foundries to make 
pots and pans, brass works, and the like. I think that we can do well to 
set up hundreds of vocational schools in these countries to teach the 
people the basic technical background of the civilization which they are 
going to have in the future. 


Mr. Moyer: I agree with Mitchell on that. I think that there are places 
where this would be very important. However, there also are problems 
of larger industries and of the services such as railways, power, and so 
on, which require development on a bigger scale. On Formosa we have 
what I think is a very useful mechanism for giving advice through a 
consultant group of engineers who can study and advise on the develop- 
ment and on the solution of problems in these fields. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Both your comments and your insights are, as I said 
before, very instructive. And yet, as a person looking at our own show- 
case, the Philippines, I have a feeling of apprehension. We do not have 
in that government apparently integrity and efficiency or honesty in 
administration. We did not crack the feudal landownership pattern, and 
we have not gotten the industries in. 
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But let me ask you to sum up, as you see it, the purposes which we 
have had this morning. 


Mr. Moyer: My feeling is that, first of all, we must recognize what 
the situation is. Remember that we are in an area which is under- 
developed. In my judgment, there is no cure-all for this situation. We 
have indicated some of the ways in which the problems can be met; 
but there are a number of approaches. The thing which I feel most 
strongly is a general feeling that we should make it a problem of our 
diplomacy to find helpful means in the different ways in which we are 
related, politically, economically; to solve the problem. 


Mr. Mircuett: I am going to say that we perhaps ought to push even 
stronger than Moyer intimates that we should. We should coerce these 
reactionary governments to reform themselves socially and industrially, 
even though the reforms will mean a decline in the influence and impor- 
tance of the landowning aristocracy making up the government. Now, 
how are we going to do it? The money and the know-how of the United 
States and the moral strength of the UN will be the inducements. The 
UN already has an excellent Declaration of Human Rights. Govern- 
ments to qualify for aid in the future should begin to work on these 
reform measures immediately. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We want social and economic progress. The difficulties 
are great, particularly on the problem of interference and urgency of the 
timetable. I have got a good deal of insight on how one can do something 
despite the problem or the difficulty in time and in interference, when you 
look at these things in the concrete, as you two gentlemen have done 
today. 


U.S. POLICY ON KOREA AND THE FAR EAST 


Text of Address by President Truman, October 17, 1950 
from San Francisco 


I HAVE just returned from Wake Island, where I had a very satisfac- 
tory conference with General Douglas MacArthur. 

I understand that there has been speculation about why I made this 
trip. There is really no mystery about it. I went because I wanted to talk 
to General MacArthur. 

There is no substitute for personal conversation with the commander 
in the field who knows the problems there from firsthand experience. 
He has information at his fingertips which can be of help to all of us in 
deciding upon the right policies in these critical times. 

I went out to Wake Island to see General MacArthur because I did 
not want to take him far away from Korea, where he is conducting very 
important operations with great success. Events are moving swiftly over 
there now, and I did not feel he should be away from his post too long. 

I have come back from this conference with increased confidence in 
our long-range ability to maintain world peace. 

At Wake Island we talked over the Far Eastern situation and its rela- 
tionship to the problem of world peace. I asked General MacArthur for 
his ideas on the ways in which the United States can most effectively 
assist the United Nations in promoting and maintaining peace and secu- 
rity throughout the Pacific area. 

We discussed Japan and the need for an early Japanese peace treaty. 
Both of us look forward with confidence to a new Japan which will be 
peaceful and prosperous. ... 

The United Nations action in Korea is of supreme importance for all 
the peoples of the world. 

For the first time in history the nations who want peace have taken up 
arms under the banner of an international organization to put down 
aggression. Under that banner, the banner of the United Nations, they 
are succeeding. This is a tremendous step forward in the age-old struggle 
to establish the rule of law in the world.... 

Today as a result of the Korean struggle the United Nations is strong- 
er than it has ever been. We know now that the United Nations can 
create a system of international order with the authority to maintain 
peace. 
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When I met with General MacArthur, we discussed plans for com- 
pleting the task of bringing peace to Korea. We talked about the plans 
for establishing a “unified, independent, and democratic” government in 
that country in accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

It has been our policy ever since World War II to achieve these results 
for Korea. 

Our sole purpose in Korea is to establish peace and independence. 
Our troops will stay there only so long as they are needed by the United 
Nations for that purpose. We seek no territory or special privilege. 
Let this be crystal-clear to all—we have no aggressive designs in Korea 
or in any other place in the Far East or elsewhere. 

No country in the world which really wants peace has any reason to 
fear the United States. 

The only victory we seek is the victory of peace. 

The United Nations forces in Korea are making spectacular progress. 
But the fighting there is not yet over. The North Korean Communists 
still refuse to acknowledge the authority of the United Nations. They 
continue to put up stubborn, but futile, resistance. 

The United Nations forces are growing in strength and are now far 
- superior to the forces which still oppose them. The power of the Korean 
Communists to resist effectively will soon be at an end. 

However, the job of the United Nations in Korea will not end when 
the fighting stops. There is a big task of rehabilitation to be done. As a 
result of the Communist aggression, Korea has suffered terrible destruc- 
tion. Thousands upon thousands of people are homeless, and there is 
serious danger of famine and disease in the coming winter months. 

The United Nations is already extending relief to ease the suffering 
which the Communist invasion has brought about, and it is preparing to 
help the Koreans rebuild their homes and restore their factories. 

General MacArthur and Ambassador Muccio gave me a vivid picture 
of the way in which the process of reconstruction has already begun. 
Railroads are being restored, bridges are being rebuilt, and public utili- 
ties are beginning to function. 

We will use the resources of our Army and our Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to meet the immediate emergency. We will give our 
strong support to the United Nations program of relief and reconstruc- 
tion that will soon be started. The United States will do its full part to 
help build a free, united, and self-supporting Korean Republic. 

In a very real sense the unity of the free nations in meeting the aggres- 
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sion in Korea is the result of a firmly held purpose to support peace and 
freedom—a purpose which the free nations have pursued together over 
the years. 

The name “United Nations” was first used in the dark days of the 
second World War by the countries then allied to put down another 
aggression. 

From that day until this, the cause of peace has been strengthened by 
an active policy of cooperation among the free nations. It is not by 
chance, but as a result of that steady policy, that fifty-three members of 
the United Nations rallied immediately to meet the unprovoked aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea. 

It has been as a part of that same policy and common purpose that we 
have joined during the past five years in building up the strength of the 
peace-loving forces of the world. We have contributed to this end 
through the Marshall Plan in Europe and through economic assistance 
in many other parts of the world. We have also contributed to this end 
through military aid to countries threatened by aggression. All around 
the world the free nations have been gaining strength. 

We have to recognize that, as we have moved steadily along in the 
postwar years, our policy of building a peaceful world has met constant 
opposition from the Soviet Union.... 

The Soviet Union and its colonial satellites are maintaining armed 
forces of great size and strength. In both Europe and Asia their vast 
armies pose a constant threat to world peace. So long as they persist in 
maintaining these forces and in using them to intimidate other coun- 
tries, the free men of the world have but one choice if they are to remain 
free. They must oppose strength with strength. 

This is not a task for the United States alone. It is a task for the free 
nations to undertake together. And the free nations are undertaking it 
together. 

In the United Nations, Secretary of State Acheson has proposed a 
plan for “uniting for peace,” to make it possible for the General Assembly 
to act quickly and effectively in case of any further outbreak of aggres- 
sion. 

In our own country, and in cooperation with other countries, we are 
continuing to build armed forces strong enough to make it clear that 
aggression will not pay. 

Our military establishment moved the necessary men and supplies 
into Korea, five thousand miles away, in an amazingly brief period of 
time. This remarkable accomplishment should not delude us into any 
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false sense of security. We must be better armed and equipped than we 
are today if we are to be protected from the dangers which still face us. 

We must continue to increase our production for military purposes. 
We must continue to increase the strength of our armed forces—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. We must devote more of our resources to military 
purposes and less to civilian consumption. 

All this will be difficult, and it will exact many sacrifices. But we are 
aware of the dangers we face. We are going to be prepared to meet them. 
Let no aggressor make any mistake about that. We value our independ- 
ence and our free way of life in this country, and we will give all that we 
have to preserve them. We are going ahead in dead earnest to build up 
our defenses. There will be no letdown because of the successes achieved 
in Korea. 

As we go forward, let us remember that we are not increasing our 
armed strength because we want to. We are increasing our armed 
strength because Soviet policies leave us no other choice. The Soviet 
Union can change this situation. It has only to give concrete and positive 
proof of its intention to work for peace. If the Soviet Union really wants 
peace, it must prove it—not by glittering promises and false propaganda, 
but by living up to the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it—and could have 
proved it on any day since last June 25—by joining the rest of the United 
Nations in calling upon the North Koreans to lay down their arms at once. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it by lifting the 
Iron Curtain and permitting the free exchange of information and ideas. 
If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it by joining in the 
efforts of the United Nations to establish a workable system of collective 
security—a system which will permit the elimination of the atomic bomb 
and the drastic reduction and regulation of all other arms and armed 
forces. 

But until the Soviet Union does these things, until it gives real proof 
of peaceful intentions, we are determined to build up the common de- 
fensive strength of the free world. This is the choice we have made. We 
have made it firmly and resolutely. But it is not a choice we have made 
gladly. We are not a militaristic nation. We have no desire for conquest 
or military glory. 

Our national history began with a revolutionary idea—the idea of 
human freedom and political equality. We have been guided by the light 
of that idea down to this day. The forces of Communist imperialism 
dread this revolutionary idea because it produces an intolerable contrast 
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to their own system. They know that our strength comes from the free- 
dom and the well-being of our citizens. We are strong because we never 
stop working for better education for all our people, for fair wages and 
better living conditions, for more opportunities for business and better 
lives for our farmers. We are strong because of our social security system, 
because of our labor unions, because of our agricultural program. We 
are strong because we use our democratic institutions continually to 
achieve a better life for all the people of our country. 

This is the source of our strength. And this idea—this endlessly revo- 
lutionary idea of human freedom and political equality—is what we held 
out to all nations as the answer to the tyranny of international commu- 
nism. We have seen this idea work in our own country. We know that it 
acknowledges no barriers of race, or nation, or creed. We know that it 
means progress for all men. 

The international Communist movement, far from being revolution- 
ary, is the most reactionary movement in the world today. It is violently 
opposed to the freedom of the individual, because in that Communist 
system the state is supreme. It is equally opposed to the freedom of other 
nations, because in that Communist system it is Soviet Russia which 
must be supreme. 

When General MacArthur and I discussed the whole problem of peace 
in the Far East, we recognized that this is far more than a military 
problem. 

Today, the peoples of the Far East, as well as peoples in other parts of 
the world, are struggling with the false revolution of communism. Soviet 
communism makes the false claim to these peoples that it stands for 
progress and human advancement. Actually, it seeks to turn them into 
the colonial slaves of a new imperialism. In this time of crisis, we ask 
the peoples of the Far East to understand us as we try to understand 
them. We are not trying to push blueprints upon them as ready-made 
answers for all their complicated problems. Every people must develop 
according to its own particular genius and must express its own moral 
and cultural values in its own way. 

We believe that we have much in common with the peoples of the 
Far East. Their older civilizations have much to teach us. We hope our 
new developments may be helpful to them. 

We know that the peoples of Asia cherish their freedom and independ- 
ence. We sympathize with that desire and will help them to attain and 
defend their independence. Our entire history proclaims our policy on 
that point. Our men are fighting now in Asia to help secure the freedom 
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. and Pep cideics of a small nation which was brutally attacked. 


We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of social injustice to 
solve. They want their farmers to own their land and to enjoy the fruits 
of their toil. That is one of our great national principles also. We believe 
in the family-size farm. That is the basis of our agriculture and has 
strongly influenced our form of government. 


We know that the peoples of Asia want their industrial workers to ~ 


_ have their full measure of freedom and rising standards of living. So do 


tT 


we. That is the basis of our industrial society in this country. 
We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of production; they 


need to produce more food and clothing and shelter. It is in this field 


that we can make a special contribution by sharing with others the pro- 


_ ductive techniques which we have discovered in our own experience. 


‘ae Se LS 


We are not strangers to the Far East. For more than a century our 
missionaries, doctors, teachers, traders, and businessmen have knit many 
ties of friendship between us. If we can be of help, we are ready to offer 


~ it—but only to those who want it. Through the Economic Cooperation 
- Administration, Point Four, and in many other ways we-are trying to 
help the peoples of other countries to improve their living standards. 


~ We will continue these programs in cooperation with the United Na- 
- tions. Even as we undertake the necessary burdens of defense against 
" aggression, we will help to expand the work of aiding human progress. 
_ Otherwise, measures of defense alone will have little value. 


We seek full partnership with the peoples of Asia, as with all other 


_ peoples, in the defense and support of the ideals which we and they have 


ga oe 


written into the Charter of the United Nations. This is the partnership of 


~ peace. 


I have spoken to you tonight about some of the ag which all of us 
are thinking about as we press ahead to finish our job in Korea. At a time 


when our forces under General MacArthur are locked in combat with a 
+ stubborn enemy, it is essential for us to understand what our broad pur- 
~ poses are and see clearly the kind of world we seek to build. As your 


President, I realize what it means to the homes of America to have the 
youth of our land called to meet aggression. These are the most solemn 


~ decisions and impose the heaviest responsibility upon those who must 


~ make them. I have told you tonight why we must do what we are doing. 


- We hate war, but we love our liberties. We will not see them destroyed. 


_ We want peace, but it must be a peace founded upon justice. That Amer- 


ican policy is as old as our Republic, and it is stronger today than ever 


_ before i in our history. We intend to keep it that ney 
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